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Around the Round T. able eS: 


| Warren R. AUSTIN was elected United States senator from Vet 
mont for his first term in March, 1931, and was re-elected in 19 

and 1940. Senator Austin studied law, after he had received hi 

Ph.B. degree from the University of Vermont, and he was admitted to the Ve 
mont bar in 1902. He was for a number of years active in local politics and h | 
served as the mayor of St. Albans, Vermont, and as the states-attorney f , 
Franklin County. He has served in various federal courts and was United Stat 
commissioner from 1907 to 1915. From 1925 to 1936 he acted as special couns 
for Vermont in the boundary-line case between Vermont and New Hampshir 
In the Senate he has been especially interested in foreign relations and is a me 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee. Recently, he was a delegate to the Inte 


American Conferences at Mexico City. 


| WALTER JOHNSON, assistant professor of American history at thé 
ka University of Chicago, is a native of Nahant, Massachusetts. He did 
his undergraduate work at Dartmouth College and received his A. 
degree there in 1937. He was granted his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni 
versity of Chicago. He has been a member of the department of history at th 
University of Chicago since 1940. Besides his academic interests, Mr. Johnso 
has taken an active part in Illinois politics. He is the author of The Battle again. 
Isolation (1944) and, at the present time, is ya ve a biography of Willia: 
Allen White. 


James B. Reston, national correspondent for the New York Times 

is a native of Clydebank, Scotland. He received his B.S. degree from 

the University of Illinois in 1932. For a time, he served as the Lon: 
don correspondent of the New York Times and is now associated with the Wash- 
ington bureau of that paper. He is the author of Prelude to Victory (1942). 


MEXICO CITY: 
Prelude to San Francisco? 


_ Mr. Jounson: Since you were a leading member of the American delegation 
‘at the Mexico City conference, Senator Austin, what to you is the most signifi- 
cant aspect of that meeting? 


SENATOR Austin: That golden thread of confidence and faith which united 
the representatives of the American republics who met at Mexico, I believe, is - 
the most outstanding element of the conference. It helped to increase the un- 
derstanding among us. 

The writings which were signed and became binding legally are now vitalized 
by the confidence and faith among the men and women who produced them to 
the end that they have already carried us to new heights in inter-American rela- 
tions. I hope that these same faiths will carry on to San Francisco in the con- 
ference on the global organization which is to be held there.* 


Mr. Jounson: As a leading reporter of the conference, Reston, do you agree 
with Senator Austin? 

Mr. Reston: The unity created there, of course, was very useful. But I 
think that the important thing which we have to ask is what that unity will be 
used for. Will it be used to create a hemisphere bloc, or will it be used to settle 
regional problems and to support certain principles? If the former is true, then 
I doubt whether it would be a good thing in itself; if the latter is true, then I 
believe that it was a very good thing. 
_ Mr. JouNson: We will take up the question of the place of the American re- 
gion in a world peace organization in a few moments. So, first, let me ask what the 


specific accomplishments at Mexico City were that prepare the way for the San 


Francisco meeting. 


SENATOR AvSTIN: The harmony of which I spoke was used, in the first place, 
to reverse some of our policies. We have been living under a policy of condemn- 


See the text of the Act of Chapultepec and excerpts from other agreements which 
were agreed upon at the inter-American conferences at Mexico City in the suppicmces 


to this sea DS on pages 12-18. 
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at the Mexico City conference, Senator Austin, what to you is the most signifi- 
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SENATOR Austin: That golden thread of confidence and faith which united 
the representatives of the American republics who met at Mexico, I believe, is . 
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Mr. Jounson: As a leading reporter of the conference, Reston, do you agree 
with Senator Austin? 


Mr. Reston: The unity created there, of course, was very useful. But I 
hink that the important thing which we have to ask is what that unity will be 
ised for. Will it be used to create a hemisphere bloc, or will it be used to settle 
egional problems and to support certain principles? If the former is true, then 
doubt whether it would be a good thing in itself; if the latter is true, then I _ 
yelieve that it was a very good thing. 
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ion in a world peace organization in a few moments. So, first, let me ask what the 
pecific accomplishments at Mexico City were that prepare the way for the San 
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0 reverse some of our policies. We have been living under a policy of condemn- 
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Eyiolability a territory or against ihe sovereignty or political independence of an 
American state, the states signatory to this act will consult among themselves in 
order to agree upon the measures which it may be advisable to take. 


Mr. JOHNSON: What disturbs me about this problem of intervention is that 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935 Hitler was carrying on purely “domestic” situations 
when he was rearming Germany. Yet that became a situation which created war. 
It would seem to me that you would have to intervene to prevent such steps 
rather than wait until the actual aggression, if you would prevent war. 


Mr. Reston: That is a fair criticism. For example, the Act of Chapultepec 
itself defines aggression, or attempts to define agression, by saying that an ag- 
gression has taken place when an army of one state crosses the clearly marked 
boundaries of another state. I think you make a good point, for aggression could 
happen in another way. As a matter of fact, the Act of Chapultepec does look 
forward to an examination of what is going on inside a country—whether it is 
preparing aggression—as well as whether it has actually crossed a boundary. 


SENATOR AUSTIN: I want to emphasize the point that the principal objective 
in the Act of Chapultepec is the prosecution of the war to a successful end. All 
the first part of the Act is especially pointed at those conditions which exist dur- 
ing the war and at conditions which might interfere with the prosecution of the 
war on the part of the United Nations. That is the real basis of the right and the. 
power which has been declared and is now in effect to use such procedures as are 
within the scope of their constitutional and general war powers as are found 
necessary. These include some pacific means. They include the employment of ; 
peace forces other than military forces, such as the recall Onlthiefs of diplomatic 
missions, the breaking of diplomatic relations, the breaking of consular reéla- 
tions, and so on. There are many pacific ways to settle controversies among 
nations, which are provided for in the Act of Chapultepec, before you ever ar- 
rive at the use of armed force. 


Mr. Jounson: I would assume that the Chapultepec agreement was stimu- 
lated to some extent by fear on the part of some Latin-American nations that ; 
Argentina might aggress against them in the near future. a7 ; 


Mr. Reston: That would be a pretty narrow interpretation, although that is 3 
undoubtedly the immediate, specific situation which was in everybody’s mind at 


the time. But, in general, I believe that the Act of Chapultepec was intended to 


be something far broader than merely the specific case of Argentina. _ 


SENATOR Austin: Let me interpose the opinion that this is not aimed directly 4 
at Argentina. It is hoped and expected that Argentina will put herself in a posi-_ 
ae t join soon with all the other American states so that this will become ee 
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- my mind the most remarkable thing of this conference. What the Latin-Ameri- 


true Pan-American Union. The chief objective was to employ those means off} 
settlement of controversies among all our states in order that we may really 
avoid the causes of war. 5 


Mr. Jounson: From the long-range point of view, then, the significance off 
the Mexico City agreements and the Chapultepec agreement would be that thes 
Monroe Doctrine has been effectively altered. It is no longer a unilateral doe 
trine, enforced by the United States. All the American nations-will now enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine and not just the United States. 

SENATOR AUSTIN: I would not say it quite that way; I would like you to say|f 
that the Monroe Doctrine has been strengthened by the adherence of all thelf 
American republics in the enforcement of it in spirit and in letter. | 


Mr. Jounson: There is no question but that it has been strengthened; it is} 
no longer unilateral. 


Mr. Reston: That is right; but there is something even more important than 
‘the wording of the declaration. | 

First of all, it might be useful to define what the Act of Chapultepec actually 
does. As I understand it, if, for example, Argentina were to invade Uruguay, 
under the Act of Chapultepec (for the duration of the war at least), the other 
nations of the hemisphere would be obligated to consult among themselves and 
then decide what action was necessary. 

We can only understand what that really means if we look at the last hundred 
years of history in which the great fear in the minds of these nations was that the | 
United States might use its power to come down below the Rio Grande. 


Mr. Jounson: Not ‘might’; they-did, many times. 


Mr. Reston: They did come down. This change in attitude is precisely in ) 


can nations were doing, in effect, at Mexico City was inviting us to use our pow- | 
erin their territory, if an aggressor—an American or a non-American aggressor— | 
took action against one of the neighbors of the hemisphere. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, it is a complete reversal of Latin America’s | 
attitude toward the United States. The reversal is probably the result of the | 
Good Neighbor policy of the last few years, for they now no longer fear the | 
“colossus of the North,” and “Yankeephobia” is no longer very ripe below the 
Rio Grande. | 


Mr. Reston: I would not say quite that, for you have to remember that in 
Latin America there is often a great distinction between what the people them- 
selves say and what the officials of government say. It would be fair only to say, 
in the interest of accuracy, that the idea of the American gringo is still feared 
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~ down there. But, in terms of policy, I agree that that Yankeephobia has gone 
_ down. 


Mr. Jounson: In addition to the Chapultepec agreement on intervention to 
prevent aggression, we have a significant statement at Mexico City on the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals of last year. This significant statement will probably very 

- definitely affect the San Francisco Conference next month. 


SENATOR AUSTIN: We have already, by the Act of Chapultepec, set up a 
bastion of security which is in complete harmony and coordination with the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Added to that, we made certain promises at this 

“ inter-American conference. We promised to go to San Francisco and cooperate 
in arriving at an improvement—and perfection, if possible—of a plan for a world 
organization in which we intend to articulate the inter-American structure. We 
were very careful in all these different resolutions to provide what would be co- 
ordinated with the world organization. 


Mr. Reston: I would be very hesitant to question the Senator’s judgment on 


that, because he has studied it far more than I have. However, more as a ques- - 


tion than a statement, I would like to point out one thing: The Act of Chapul- 
tepec, as I understand it, would come into operation if there were an act of ag- 
gression by an American nation against another American nation, at which time 
the rest of the American nations would then get together and decide what action 
to take. But a question arises in my mind. Under the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, it says, quite specifically, that nothing in the Dumbarton Oaks charter 
should preclude the existence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with such matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and securi- 
ty as are appropriate for regional action; and, again, it says that the world 
security organization should not only allow and permit but encourage regional 


settlement. But, at the same time (and this is the point which disturbs me), it — 


says, and I quote here from the document, ‘No enforcement action should be 
taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the authori- 
zation of the Security Council.” Now, I am sure that the Senator can clarify 
that point, for it is not clear in my mind at this time.” 


2 Section C on “Regional Arrangements” of chapter viii of the Dumbarton Oaks. 


Proposals states: 


“1, Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of regional arrangements 


or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance of international 


peace and security as are appropriate for regional action, provided such arrangements 


or agencies and their activities are consistent with the purposes and principles of the Or- 


ganization. The Security Council should encourage settlement of local disputes through 


such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the Security Council. 


_ “2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such arrangements or ~ 
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cenes responsibilities in pee with the principles and Pape of the 
general international organization.” 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, but that still leaves me disturbed Sica the specific ques- 
tion. Take a dispute in the Balkans. Would not Russia and the region that will 
grow up in that area say to the Western Hemisphere, ““This is a regional prob- 
lem. You have no right to interfere, because you do not permit us to interfere in 
problems that arise in the Western Hemisphere”’? In other words, I am definite- 
ly afraid of a regional isolationism developing that may threaten world peace. 


SENATOR Austin: Oh, not at all. 


Mr. Reston: We are all worried about the thing which you are talking about. 
And let me make it clear that, so far as 1am concerned, I am no more wedded to 
the idea of a hemisphere isolationism than I am to national isolationism. I do 
not like either; and I see the fear that is in your mind. 

But the Senator has given us a very interesting and useful interpretation of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. And, by way of a side remark about it, it is 
rather interesting that this is an explanation which, to my knowledge, the Ad- 
ministration itself has never made. He says, in effect, that it is quite clear that 

~ the Dumbarton Oaks formula does limit the Security Council to questions of an 
international nature—to disputes which threaten international peace. That is 
an excellent illustration; and, if so, I do not think that there is any real problem. 


= . 


Mr. Jounson: I am not objecting to Senator Austin’s discussion, because it 

is very clear; but I am worried about the lack of clarity in language that has’ 

been issued from time to time by official representatives of the government of 
the United States on this problem. 


Mr. Reston: Let me try to illustrate.that. At Mexico City the Brazilian 
delegation came up with a resolution which, in general, proposed that the Securi- 


__up; it was very carefully blocked at once, and, as a result, it never came to a 
___ vote. But had the explanation been given to the press and to the United States 
at that time which the Senator has just given saying that the Security Council 
dealt only with international disputes, then there would have been a complete 
answer, and there would have been no necessity for the Brazilian resolution. 
Instead, however, the Brazilian resolution was merely kept down; Senator Aus- 
_ tin’s explanation was not given; and I certainly was left in some doubt as to 
what the intention of the Administration was on the question of regional and. 
world organization. ; 


SENATOR AvusTIN: The Balkan illustration is comparable, of course, to the 
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Be ty Council should not intervene in disputes in this hemisphere unless those dis- 
"putes clearly affected the peace of other regions of the world. When that came 


a regional situation in the Americas; and Part III of the Act of Chapultepec was 


=) written with that in view. It provides that this dechistion ae recommenda- 
tions constitute “a regional arrangement for dealing with such matters relating 
_to the maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for re- 
gional action in the Western Hemisphere.”’ The arrangements and the pertinent 
activities and procedures are to be ‘‘consistent with the purposes and principles 
“of the general international organization when formed.” 
It seems perfectly clear to me that only in those cases where international 
peace and security is affected will the Security Council have the authority to 
intervene. 


- Mr. Reston: I am sure that that is absolutely clear to you, but the thing 
which disturbs me is a phrase like “‘as are appropriate for regional action.” That 
is the kind of phrase that may be interpreted one way by one nation and one way 

by another. 


SENATOR AUSTIN: Let us see that it is clarified! 
Mr. Reston: Fine. That is what I am hoping we will do at San Francisco. 
SENATOR AusTIN: It ought to-be done at San Francisco. 


Mr. Jonnson: In other words, the Mexico City conference agreements and 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals both have a number of words which need defi- 
nite clarification at San Francisco. That particular clarification we hope our 
delegation will help to bring about. 7 

Reston, as a reporter, I read your very able dispatches from Mexico City. 
‘I was impressed by the democratic spirit that took place there. You sent many 
human incidents back to the United States for reading. 


_ Mr. Reston: There was a rather wonderful undignified attitude on the part 

_of the officials down there. The Secretary of State himself often had trouble get- 
ting through the crowds in order to get to his place. For people who were looking 
for dignity, Mexico City was not a very happy place. 


ing? 
Mr. Reston: Or one of the Senator’s good old town meetings. Would yeu 
not say so? 

SENATOR Austin: Yes, it was very like a town meeting. 


Mr. Reston: It was a very, very useful spirit which was created down there. 


SENATOR AusTIN: Let me remind you that the Declaration of Mexico, which ; 


is Article XI of the Acts of Chapultepec, contains this express statement: “The 


American states reiterate their fervent adherence to democratic principles, 


parce they consider essential for oe peace of America.”’ 
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Mr. Jonnson: You mean that it was something like a big Rotary Club. meet-- 
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Mr. Jonnson: And, in addition to democratic principles, ‘hey Fae on Tec 
ord for free press and free dissemination of news. = 


Mr. Reston: It remains to be seen how that is implemented. But there is on 
other point which has already taken place, which I think is worth mentioning 
Not only did the press get into the meetings down there—mind you, I am no 
saying we know everything that went on down there, but at least they gave us 2 
chance to know—but another interesting thing is that the Senator, and Senato: 
Connally, and Representative Luther Johnson of Texas, and Mrs. Rogers of| 
Massachusetts were all there at this meeting. You, as a historian, Johnson, will 
remember the fight which took place after the Spanish-American War, when 
McKinley was criticized for taking representatives of the legislature; and then 

‘after World War I, when Wilson was criticized for not taking them to Paris. 


Mr. Jounson: I see two important lessons for the San Francisco meeting out 
of Mexico City. One is the freedom offered to the press. It is a milestone in in- 
‘ternational conferences, and it would get away from the bitterness that oc- 
cutred in 1919 when the press was not permitted at Versailles. And the second, 
- obviously, is the point you have just made of the importance of having legisla- 
tive members on peace commissions. 


SENATOR Austin: Before you get off this democratic proposition, I want to 
call your attention to a part of the resolution on the peaceful orientation of the 
American states, which is as follows: ““Measures adopted in the future to main- 
‘tain and safeguard peace, while they may be imposed, cannot be fully effective 
unless they respond to a spiritual need of the nations that consciously and vol- 
untarily cooperate in their application.” 

One of the essential activities of the period of world reconstruction must 
therefore be the dissemination of the ideals of peace and, at the same time, the 
suppression of whatever might contribute to the spread of hatred among the 
md eee Sines | 
Mr. Jounson: We have paid our greatest attention, today, to the Chapnltse | 
: pec: agreement on intervention to prevent aggression and upon the relation of 
the American region to the forthcoming San Francisco conference, which will 
take up the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

_ Of course, there were many other important decisions made at Mexico City, 
_ such as the statement that Argentina, in order to come back into the American 
_ system, must declare war and must be willing to accept the Mexico City agree- 
*. ments. We also made a statement about a permanent military staff and another 
- about the importance of abolishing racial discrimination. 

But from the standpoint of the coming meeting at San Francisco, we agree 
__ that a powerful regional organization can really help a world order, provided 
| that San Francisco clarifies the meanings of such words as “region” and “world 
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Tent of 
THE ACTS OF CHAPULTEPEC 


DECLARATION ON RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE AND AMERI- 
CAN SOLIDARITY BY THE GOVERNMENTS REPRESENTED 
AT THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON WAR AND 
PEACE 


WHEREAS: 

1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a profound love of justice, 
remain sincerely devoted to the principles of international law; 

2. It is their desire that such principles, notwithstanding the present 

difficult circumstances, may prevail with greater force in future interna- 
tional relations; 
_ 3. The Inter-American Conferences have repeatedly proclaimed cer- 
tain fundamental principles, but these must be reaffirmed and proclaimed 
at a time when the juridical bases of the community of nations are being 
established; 

4. The new situation in the world makes more imperative than ever 
the union and solidarity of the American peoples, for the defense of their 
rights and the maintenance of international peace; 

5. Ihe American states have been incorporating in their international 
law, since 1890, by means of conventions, resolutions and declarations, the 
following principles: 

(a) The proscription of territorial conquest and the nonrecognition of 
all acquisitions made by force. (First International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, 1800.) 

| (b) The condemnation of intervention by a state in the internal or ex- 

| ~ ternal affairs of another. (Seventh International Conference of American 

States, 1933, and Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, 1936.) __ 

(c) The recognition that every war or threat of war affects directly or 

; indirectly all civilized peoples, and endangers the great principles of liber- 

__ | ty and justice which constitute the American ideal and the standard of its 

international policy. (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 

Peace, 1936.) 
_- (d) The procedure of mutual consultation in order to find means of 
: | peaceful co-operation in the event of war or threat of war between Ameri- 


can countries. (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
* 1936.) 

(e) The recognition that every act susceptible of disturbing the peace 
of America affects each and every one of them and justifies the initiation 
of the procedure of consultation. (Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 


(f) That any difference or dispute between the American nations, 


whatever its nature or origin, shall be settled by the methods of concilia- 


tion, or unrestricted arbitration, or through the operation of international 
justice. (Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 


(g) The recognition that respect for the personality, sovereignty and 


independence of each American state constitutes the essence of interna- 
tional order sustained by continental solidarity, which historically has 
been expressed and sustained by declarations and treaties in force. (Ninth 
International Conference of American States, 1938.) 


(k) The affirmation that respect for and the faithful observance of 
treaties constitutes the indispensable rule for the development of peaceful 
relations between states, and treaties can only be revised by agreement of 
the contracting parties. (Declaration of American Principles, Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 1938.) 

(¢) That in case the peace, security or territorial integrity of any 
American republic is threatened by acts of any nature that may impair 
them, they proclaim their common concern and their determination to 


make effective their solidarity, co-ordinating their respective sovereign - 


will by means of the procedure of consultation, using the measures which 
in each case the circumstances may make advisable. (Declaration of Lima, 
Eighth International Conference of American States, 1938.) 

(j) That any attempt on the part of a non-American state against the 
integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political 


independence of an Ametican state shall be considered as an act of ag- 


gression against all the American states. (Declaration XV of the second 
meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Havana, 1940.) 

6. The furtherance of these principles, which the American states have 
practiced in order to secure peace and solidarity between the nations of 
the continent, constitutes an effective means of contributing to the gen- 
eral system of world security and of facilitating its establishment; 


7. The security and solidarity of the continent are affected to the same | 


extent by an act of aggression against any of the American states by a 
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‘can states. | 


PART. a. DECLARA’ 10. 
‘First. That all. sovereign | states are juridically —— 
selves. e 


ied. That every state has the sient to. te respect of its here | 
oa independence, on the part of the other members of the international - 


ct of aggression jeans the other states which sign hie declaration. 
case, invasion by armed forces of one state into the Beene of i: 
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~ governments shall take the necessary steps to perfect this instrument in 
order that it shall be in force at all times. 


PART II. RECOMMENDATION 


The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace recom- 
mends: 

That for the purpose of meeting threats of acts of aggression against 
any American republic following the establishment of peace, the govern- 
ments of the American republics should consider the conclusion, in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional processes, of a treaty establishing pro- 
cedures whereby such threats or acts may be met by: 


The use, by all or some of the signatories of said treaty thereto, of any 


one or more of the following measures: 
Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 
Breaking of diplomatic relations; 
Breaking of consular relations; 
Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radiotelephonic relations; 
Interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 
Use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


PART III 


This declaration and recommendation provide for a regional arrange- 
‘ment for dealing with matters relating to the maintenance of international 


peace and security as are appropriate for regional action in the Western — 


Hemisphere and said arrangements and the activities and procedures re- 
ferred to therein shall be consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
- general international organization when formed. 


This declaration and recommendation shall be known by the name of | 


Act of Chapultepec. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY 


DUMBARTON OAKS AND SAN FRANCISCO 


The Inter-American Conference declares: 


That the Dumbarton Oaks proposals constitute a basis for an invalua-_ 
able contribution to the setting up of a general international organization 
which may permit the achievement of a just, peaceful order and the wel- 

fare of all nations, which the American republics are striving to attain 
[and, therefore, they] resolve: 

(1) That the Secretary of the Conference transmit to the states which 
formulated the Dumbarton Oaks proposal and to the other nations in- 
vited. to the forthcoming conference at San Francisco and to that confer- 
ence itself, this resolution and the reports with the documents thereto at- 
tached containing the views, comments and suggestions which, in the 
judgment of the American republics presenting them, should be taken into 
consideration in the formulation of the definitive charter of the projected 
organization, especially the following points regarding which a consensus 
exists among the American republics represented in this conference that 
did not participate in the Dumbarton Oaks conversations: 

(a) The aspiration of universality as an ideal toward which the organi- 
zation should tend in the future; 

(b) The desirability of amplifying and making more specific the enu- 
meration of the principles and purposes of the organization; 

_(c) The desirability of amplifying and making more specific the powers 
of the General Assembly in order that its action as a fully representative 
organ of the international community may be rendered effective, har- 
monizing the powers of the security council with such amplifications; 

(d) The desirability of extending the jurisdiction and competence of 
the International Tribunal or Court of Subjects; 

(e) The desirability of creating an international agency specially de- 
signed with promoting and directing an oral cooperation between nations; 

(f) The desirability of solving controversies and questions of an inter- 


American character in accordance with inter-American methods and pro- 
cedures; 


(g) The desirability of giving an adequate representation to Latin 
America in the Security Council. 


PERMANENT MILITARY AGENCY 


The Inter-American Conference recommends: 

(x) That the Governments consider the creation at the earliest possi- 
ble time of a permanent agency formed by the representatives of each one 
of the General Staffs of the American republics for the purpose of propos- 


ing to the said Governments measures for a better military collaboration’ 


between all the Governments and for the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

(2) That the Inter-American Defense Board continue as an agency of 
inter-American defense, until the establishment of the permanent body 
provided for in this recommendation. 


FREE ACCESS TO INFORMATION 

The Inter-American Conference recommends: 

(1) That the American Republics recognize their essential obligation 
to guarantee to their people free and impartial access to sources of infor- 
mation; 

(2) That with this assurance in view they undertake, upon the conclu- 
sion of the war, the earliest possible abandonment of those measures of 
censorship and of control over the services of the press and radio which 
have been necessary in wartime to combat the subversive political tactics 
and espionage activities of the Axis States. .... 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
ECONOMIC CHARTER OF THE AMERICAS 


The American Republics collaborating in the war effort... . declare 
their firm purpose to collaborate in a program for the attainment of: 

(x) The continuation of mobilization of their economic resources until 
the achievement of total victory. 

(2) An orderly transition of the economic life of the Americas from war 
to peacetime conditions, with joint action looking to the maintenance of 
the economic stability of the American Republics during such transition 


_ period. 
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(3) A constructive basis for the sound economic development at thee - 
Americas through the development of natural resources, industrializa- 4 
tion, improvement of transportation, modernization of agriculture, de- | 
_ velopment of power facilities and public works, the encouragement of in- 
vestment of private capital, managerial capacity and technical skill; and 
the improvement of labor standards and working conditions, including 
collective bargaining, all leading to a rising level of living and increased 
consumption 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
DECLARATION OF SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


ry 


The Inter-American Conference resolves: 


(1) To consider of international public interest the enacting by all the 
| American republics of social legislation that will protect the working class 
‘and that will embody guarantees as well as rights on a scale not inferior to 
“the one recommended by the International Labor Organization. 

_ (2) To establish in all countries of the hemisphere a minimum living 
wage, computed in accordance with the living conditions pertaining to 
the geography and economy of each American country; that this salary be 

‘elastic and related to the increase in prices, so that its remunerative ca- 


_ pacity. protects and increases the purchasing power of the worker. 
'. (3) To develop the application of social insurance for illness, old age, 
disablement, death, maternity and unemployment. 

(4) To provide for services of preventive medicine, protection of wom- 
en and children, nutrition and the enactment of necessary legislation to 
_ establish adequate means of hygiene, industrial insurance and profession- 
al risks 


ts 
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Review the history of inter-American relations over the last hundred years, 
What has been the role of America? What is the significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine? How has it been used? Has it been strengthened, in your opinion, 
by the Mexico City agreements? 


. Do you agree with the speakers that Latin-American “traditional” attitudes 


toward the United States have been changed, as evidenced by the Acts of 
Chapultepec? How do you account for this change? What is the Good Neigh- 
bor policy? Has it been successful? 


. What is the difference between a system of “‘regional blocs’ and one of total 


world organization? Are the two systems necessarily conflicting? How can 
they be coordinated? Do you favor one strong central organization for se- 
curity or powerful regional blocs with a loosely knit common organization? 


Why? 


Should a world security organization be set up before the war is over? Do’ 
you think that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals were a step toward the es- 
tablishment of a genuine worid organization for peace? Do you think that 
the plans for voting procedures in the Security Council, as outlined at the 
Yalta conferences, are a successful solution to a difficult problem? 


. What do you consider the most important contribution of the agreements 


reached at Mexico City? What is their significance with relation to the forth- 
coming San Francisco meetings? Were these agreements a contribution to 
peace and international order? How? 


. Do you think that the countries of Europe, for example, have a right to in- f 
terfere with affairs in the Western Hemisphere if we claim the right of enter- 


- ing their affairs? Discuss. 


. What are the next steps that need to be taken in the forraulation of interna- 


tional organization? What specific problems would you like to have settled 
at the San Francisco conferences? What parts of. the Mexico City agree- 
ments need clarification by the meeting of the United Nations? 
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